“ Autumn in her 


leafless bowers.” 


It ts the surmounting of difficulties that 
makes heroes. Kossuru. 


NOT WHERE TO LAY HIS HEAD. 


Low in the dim and sultry west 
Is the fierce sun of Syria’s sky; 
The evening’s grateful hour of rest, 
Its hour of feast and joy is nigh. 


But he, with thirst and hunger spent, 
Lone, by the wayside faintly sinks; 
A lowly hand the cup hath lent, 
And from the humble well he drinks. 


On the dark wave of Galilee 
The gloom of twilight gathers fast, 
And o’er the waters drearily 
Sweeps the bleak evening blast. 


The weary bird hath left the air, 
And-sunk into his sheltered nest; 

The wandering beast hath sought his lair, 
And laid him down to welcome rest. 


Still, near the lake, with weary tread, 
Lingers a form of human kind; 

And, from his lone, unsheltered head 
Flows the chill night-damp on the wind. 


Why seeks not he a home of rest? 
Why seeks not he the pillowed bed? 
Beasts have their dens, the bird its nest,— 
He hath not where to lay his head! 


Such was the lot he freely chose, 
To bless, to save the human race; 
And through his poverty there flows 
A rich, full stream of heavenly grace. 
WittiaAM RUSSELL. 


ForLvery Other Sunday. 
THE FORBIDDEN APPLE. 


BY AVIS GORDON. 


eS ABY’S asleep, and mamma says I 
can come over. and play,” ex- 
claimed little Mary Leroy, as 

she squeezed through a hole left by a 
broken board in the division fence. 
Polly jumped down from her swing in 
the old apple-tree, and ran in delight 
to meet her ‘‘company.” It was not 
every day that Mary was allowed to 
crawl through this fence. There was 
always a baby in the Leroy family, and 
ten-year-old Mary must often say to 
an inviting call from’ her neighbor’s 
green lawn: ‘‘Can’t, got to take care 
of the baby. But mamma says you can 
come over and play in our yard, if your 
mamma ’ll let you.” 
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“How long can you stay?” asked Polly, 
tentatively. They were making their way 
around the poppy bed now, bound for the 
shade of the apple-tree by the barn. 

“Till five o’clock,” said Mary, looking com- 
placently down at her freshly starched pink 
gingham. ‘‘We’re going to have company 
for supper,’’ she added. 

Polly shrugged her shoulders and sat down 
in the clover under the apple-tree, while Mary, 
with a rustle of skirts, seated herself daintily 
in the swing. Polly was wearing the dark- 
blue calico in which she had played all day, and 
she felt the contrast; but she fell to looking 
for four-leaf clovers so industriously that Mary 
soon slipped from her- seat to vie with her in 
the hunt. 

“T’ve found six,” said Polly. 

“And here’s a five-leaf,’’ cried Mary, -now 
deeply interested in the search. 

“But I found a seven-leaf yesterday,” fin- 
ished Polly, triumphantly. ‘ 

It was a famous white clover patch, this 
one under Polly Anderson’s swing. Nowhere 
else could you find so many ‘‘many-leafed” 
clovers in ten minutes as here. By the time 
each had pinned on a bunch of ‘“four-leaves,” 
and had put one in the heel of her shoe for 
good luck, the sport grew tiresome because 
it was too easy. 

“Got two pins?” asked Polly of her guest, 
as she lay flat among the clover blossoms, 
propped up on her elbows, ‘‘’cause, if you have, 
you ean look in my new pin-pin-popper show 
that Aunt Belle made for me.” 

“What’s a pin-pin-popper show?” 

“Tf you’ve got some pins, you'll find out, 
’cause it always takes pins to look into one.” 

Curious, Mary pulled two pins from under 
the ruffle of her yoke, while the kitchen door 
slammed behind Polly. In a minute more 
Polly came back with a shoe-box under her 
arm The fragrance of baking cookies floated 
from the kitchen door, but Polly’s hands were 
empty. The odor made Mary think of sup- 
per-time. Before Polly reached her, a glint 
of sunlight struck the top of the apple-tree; 
and Mary, looking up, saw a single apple—a 
big, shiny yellow apple—swinging on a twig 
in the breeze. 

“That’s a nice apple,” ventured hungry 
Mary, not looking at the precious box which 
Polly held toward her so proudly, 

“But ‘taint ripe,” answered Polly, provoked 
at the neglect of her new plaything. ‘There 
had never been known a pin-pin-popper show 
in Hadley until pretty Aunt Belle had come 
to visit that summer, and had made one for 
her little niece. 

Polly removed the paste-board lid invit- 
ingly, revealing an inner cover of red tissue 
paper pasted over the top of the box. ‘‘There’s 
a hole in the end to see in by,’ she suggested 
to her chum, whose attention was still riveted 
upon that single yellow apple at the top of 
the old apple-tree. 

“Can’t you have it?” asked Mary, wistfully. 

“What? The apple? Mamma says I 
mustn’t pick it ’cause it isn’t ripe yet.’’ As 
Polly spoke, she, too, looked hard at the top 
of the tree. It did look yellower than she 
had thought. 

“Tt’s got pretty ladies and a little girl in- 
side,” urged Polly, bravely. She meant the 
box had; but the picture in her mind was 
of a mellow early harvest apple, the very first 
apple of the summer. 

Then Mary handed over her pins, and re- 
luectantly peeped into the end of the box for 
a minute to see the wonderful sights. ‘It’s 


pretty,’’ she said; but her voice lacked its 
usual enthusiasm. f 

Mary wanted that apple. Polly knew that, 
and Polly herself had tasted no apple that 
summer. It was almost the Fourth of July, 
and the apples on that tree were always ripe 
by the Fourth. She knew they had had them 
by that time last year. Besides, Mary was 
“company,” and Mary was not able to come 
over very often. Of course mamma didn’t 
know the apple was so yellow. Maybe the 
birds would eat it, or some boy might take it, 
or it would rot on the tree, or— 

After a minute more of this quick thinking 
off came Polly’s shoes. Then she tossed her 
stockings aside in two black balls, and grasped 
the smooth trunk of the apple-tree. Polly 
could climb any tree that a boy could; and 
this tree was low, and had many broad branches. 
She did not drop the apple when she picked 
it, but put it in her pocket, and climbed slowly: 
down, backward. 

Mary held out her hand eagerly. 

“You don’t want it all, do you?” exclaimed 
Polly, who felt that she owned the prize yét, 
even if she was going to ‘treat’ her ‘‘com- 
pany.” ‘But you can have the first bite,” 
she added more graciously, and held the cov- 
eted apple in front of Mary’s mouth. 

Mary planted her white teeth in the apple. 
My, but it was hard! And so sour! Mary 
made a face, while Polly stood staring, clutch- 
ing the bitten apple in her hand. At this 
moment a voice at the fence called, ‘‘Mary, it’s 
five o’clock.” And Mary answered willingly, 
remembering the ice-cream in the cellar wait- 
ing for supper. ; 

“Polly,’—this time it was Polly’s mother 
coming from the back porch with a lovely 
ginger cookie in each hand,—‘‘where’s Mary? 
The cookies are baked now.” 

Then mother saw an apple—a hard, green- 
ish-yellow apple—with white tooth marks in 
one side, lying in the clover, and Polly looking 
shamefaced. She glanced at the top of the 
tree, as Polly had done earlier; but there was 
no apple on the tree now. Polly’s face was 
puckering. 

“Polly,” she said, leading her toward the 
house, ‘‘I’m sorry you can’t have any nice 
apple now. There was only this one apple, 
and I was saving it to give to you.” 

Polly said nothing, for she was thinking. 


AUTUMN LEAVES. 
ANGELINA W.. WRAY. 


In the hush and the lonely silence 
Of the chill October night 

Some wizard has worked his magic, 
With fairy fingers light. 

The leaves of the sturdy oak-trees 
Are splendid with crimson and red, 

And the golden flags of the maple 
Are fluttering overhead. 


Through the tangle of faded grasses 
There are trailing vines ablaze, 
And a glory of warmth and color 
Gleams through the autumn haze. 
Like banners of marching armies 
That farther and farther must go, 
Down the winding roads and the valley 
The boughs of the sumachs glow. 


So open your eyes, little children, 
And open your hearts as well, 
Till the charm of the bright October 
Shall fold ‘you in its spell. 
Primary Education. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
JUST A JIFFY. 


BY MARION C. CUTLER. 


‘¢T’LL be ready, mother, in a minute,” an- 
nounced Barbara Phelps, fixing a new 
‘collar around her neck. 
“Don’t keep us waiting for dinner,” replied 
her mother, partially closing the door. 
“No. IJ’ll be there in just a jiffy.” 


When the family gathered at the table, they _ 


still waited for the tardy one. 
“Oh, dear!” sighed Mrs. Phelps. 
ways “just’a jiffy’ or ‘in a minute’ with Barbara. 


_She never seems to be ready on time. It’s so 


annoying to’”’— 

“What’s annoying, mother?” asked Barbara, 
coming to the table. 

“Tt’s annoying to have you late so often. 
Couldn’t you be more prompt?” 

“T suppose so, if I tried,” said Barbara, 
dropping her voice. 

“Well, then, I’d try,” interrupted her brother. 
“Tt’s your ‘in a jiffy’ that makes the trouble. 
Some day you'll get left.” 

The days slipped by, and Barbara was often 
late to school and to church. It was near the 
month of June, and all the children anticipated 


“ Children’s Sunday. They were busy learning 


verses and songs, while the Welcome poem had 
been given to Barbara, 

“There,” exclaimed Barbara, on entering 
the library, coming in from Sunday School, 
“we've all got pieces, and I’m going to be the 
first one to speak.” t 

“T don’t believe it,’ said Edward, tanta- 
lizingly. 

“JT am. It’s so,” answered Barbara. 
first on the program.” 

“Yes, Barbara, first on paper; but you won’t 
be ready, I know.” 

“Yes, I will.” . 

“Just wait, sister, and see if you don’t have 
one of your ‘in-a-jiffy’ times.” 

“No I won’t. I’ll be there.” 

“Tots of ‘time to think about it,’’ responded 
Edward, as he took up a favorite book to read: 

The sunshine and roses were everywhere on 
that June Sunday when Barbara’s family left 
for church to attend the special service. 

“Just a jiffy, and I’ll join you,” called Bar- 
bara from the stairs. 

“Tf I was a girl, I'll warrant it wouldn’t take 
me so long to get around,’ was her brother’s 
parting reply. 

The service opened with a song. The min- 
ister took up the program and announced that 
the Welcome greetings would have to be omitted 
as the pupil was not present,.and then continued 
with the service. 

Fifteen minutes after the bells ceased ringing 
Barbara rushed up the steps into the vestibule 
of the church. 

“Oh, my!” she said to the sexton. ‘Have 
they all gone in?” 

“Yes, missy.” 

“But it isn’t time yet, is it?” 

“Yes, missy, it’s arter ten-thirty.”’ 

“‘Oh, dear,” sobbed Barbara, the tears running 
down her cheeks; ‘‘What shall I do? I’m the 
first one on the programme.” 

“Why, missy, der down ter number three 
now.” : 

“Mercy!” cried the girl. ‘I didn’t mean to 
be late; and, oh, everybody will know it! I 
didn’t think it would take so long to get ready.” 

“JT guess yo’ ain’t one of dem hurry-up kind, 
is yo’?”’ remarked the faithful colored man. 

“Well, I didn’t mean to be late,’ replied 
Barbara, between the sobs. 4 
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“It’s al-. 
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“Well, lady, it isn’t whar yo’ gwine ter do 
‘in dis yer world dat counts, it’s whar yo’- do.” 

Barbara turned away and went down the 
steps. 

“T’m not even going into church,” she said 
to herself. ‘‘I don’t want people to see me. 
If I go home, I can’t get in the house; but I 
can wait on the piazza.” 

Tt was a sorrowful walk for Barbara, but she 
resolved to be punctual in the future. 

The family returned from church; and, when 
dinner was served, Barbara was the first to 
enter the dining-room. 

“There,’’ whispered Edward to his mother, 
“T guess things this morning have ended her 
‘just-a-jiffy’ business.”’ 

“Hush, Edward,” replied his mother, gently. 
“Don’t say one word. - I’m sure they have.” 


OCTOBER’S PARTY. 


OcroBER gave a party, 
The leaves by hundreds came, 
The chestnuts, oaks, and maples, 
And leaves of every name. 
The sunshine spread a carpet, 
And everything was grand; 
Miss Weather led the dancing, 
Professor Wind the band. 


The chestnuts came in yellow, 
The oaks in crimson dressed; 
The lovely Misses Maples 
In scarlet looked their best. 
All balanced to their partners, 
And gayly fluttered by: 
The sight was like a rainbow, 
New fallen from the sky. 
Myrtle. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
JOE. 


BY BERTHA SCHWARZKOPF. 
Part ITT. 


N the winter Robert used to take me out in 
the field beside the house, and let me frolic 
and run and jump and buck twice in the air 

before touching the ground. He stood in the 
centre, and let me. out on a long rope to run 
around and around in a circle. I tell you it was 
great fun toroll in the snow, then to jump up, 
toss my head, straighten out my tail, and go 
snorting and kicking through the snow. 

The second summer after I went to live in 
Potwin the children’s father bought them a 
pretty, two-seated little trap. It was rubber 
tired, had a beautiful white canopy, and was 
painted red and green. I liked it very much, 
because I often heard remarks about how sty- 
lish I looked. Maybe it was the trap, but I 
think it was my nice new-silver harness and 
martingale that put the finishing touch to the 
turnout. Of course I had to do more work 
now, and pull heavier loads; but I did not 
mind that very much, because every one was 
so fond of me. How I loved to be cuddled and 
hugged! I shook hands and kissed whenever 
they asked me, so that everybody always had 
a kind pat for me. 

Although oats and bran taste awfully good, 
I have often wished I might eat things from a 
table, as people do. One day the supreme mo- 
ment arrived. Mr. Schwarzkopf coaxed me up 
the back steps into the kitchen. I looked 
around in astonishment. Everything was dif- 
ferent from what I had imagined. In one cor- 
ner of the room stood a huge black thing which 
was very hot; and, when I smelled of it, it 


made my nose feel funny. So I let it alone, and 
turned around to look at the table. On it 
stood a pan of ripe tomatoes, which I immedi- 
ately proceeded to devour. A pie and some 
cookies also looked very tempting, but I was 
not quick enough, for the cook snatched them 
away, as if I hadn’t any business there. 


I was next ushered into the dining-room.. 


Here I tried to nibble at the cane chair-seats; 
but this was not approved of, so I was then 
led out on the side porch. There were six 
steps to descend, and I confess I was afraid to 
tackle them; but my master coaxed me down 
with a piece of cake. Isn’t it marvellous how 
a piece of something sweet will make one change 
his mind so quickly? I loved candy very much, 
and would do almost anything for some of it. 

Last year the family decided to go away for 
the summer, and I was put into a fine, large 
pasture. My mistress and I had a tearful 
good-bye, for this was our first separation. I 
was now eight years old, and this was the first 
time I had been on a farm since I was a colt. 
There were many other horses having their out- 
ing, but they were not very sociable at first. 
They insulted me time and again with kicks, 
not love pats, from head to toe. After a while 
we became better friends, and would often run 
and play together like colts; but they played 
pretty roughly sometimes, and at night the 
hired man would come and grease the cuts and 
bites which I had received during the day. In 
the evening we trotted into the barnyard, and 
ate our rock salt and some hay. Then we 
would trot back to the pasture, get a refreshing 
drink from one of the springs, and find a place 
in the cool grass to sleep. 

One day, near the end of my stay at the 
farm, I stepped into a hole, and cut my right 
front ankle on some stubble. It pained badly, 
and caused my ankle to swell, so that I had to 
limp. When my mistress came to take me 
home, she found me grazing on a little knoll. 
I-heard her call my name., That was enough. 
With a glad whinny, and tossing my head in 
farewell to my friends, I came trotting up to 
meet her. We were overjoyed to see each 
other. On our way home I was tied beside 
Rabbit Foster’s horse, who lived across the 
street from me, and I tried to walk without 
limping, but it was no use. The sore proved 
to be quite serious, and dear old Robert worked 
faithfully on me for two weeks before it showed 
signs of improvement. I was at last able to 
walk again without limping, thanks to Robert’s 
care and attention. 

During the next winter and spring I was not 
as well and fat as I had been before my sum- 
mer’s outing. Grass diet did not seem to agree 
with me very well. When I was clipped in 
April, L was quite thin. In fact my ribs showed, 
and my mistress worried about me. She was 
so concerned that I remember seeing her read- 
ing books about horses and their ills. She gave 
me Pratt’s Food, at Robert’s suggestion, and 
I began to pick up again. 

One day in June my mistress came out to 
the barn, and gave me an unusually huge hug, 
and I could see she had been erying. I could 
not understand why she came in time and again 
to look at me, then, without saying a word, 
would go quietly out again. Before long I 
heard that the family were going to move to 
Chicago, and, as it was so far away, they had 
decided to sell me. Sell me! How cruel those 
words sounded! Was it possible that I would 
be left behind? I had, become as much one of 
the family as the children; and now, after five 
years of close companionship, we were to be 
parted forever. . 


My mistress and I had grown to understand 
each other thoroughly. There is a bond of 
sympathy between us that is almost indeserib- 
able, and I shall always remember the happy 
day when she told me that after much discus- 
sion they had decided to take me along to 
Chicago with them. 

The day for my departure arrived, and I was 
led down back of the moving van to the train, 
My mistress was already at the depot. She 
held me while the stall was made ready. It 
could hardly be called a stall, because it was 
nothing but a crate built around me. The car- 
penter who nailed the boards together was very 
considerate, and told my mistress that, owing 
to the swaying motion of the train, if the sides 
were not padded, the hair would be entirely 
rubbed off my shoulder and rump, so she went 
to a shanty near by, and bought some gunny 
sacks. The stall was padded, and everything 
fixed as comfortably as possible for my journey. 

Mr. Micks, the man who went along in the 
car to take care of me, gave me my supper, 
while my mistress brought a pail of water from 
a well across the tracks; and then, kissing me 
good-bye, I saw herno more. Now began the 
trip, which I shall never forget. Of course 
travel is a part of one’s education, and I am 
sure that, in spite of the disagreeable part of the 
journey, I learned a great deal about the coun- 
try which we passed through. In the daytime 
Mr. Micks opened the large sliding doors of the 
car to let in light and fresh air; and from my 
stall I could get a good view of the landscape. 
I well remember many sights which it would 
take too long to mention. But I am getting 
ahead of my story. 

(To be continued.) 


DO THE HARD THING FIRST. 


USPENDED above the desk of a Pitts- 
S burg bank president is this motto: ‘Do 
the Hard Thing First.” Ten years ago 

he was discount clerk in this same bank. 

“How did you climb so fast?” I asked. 

“‘T lived up to that text,” he replied. 

“Tell me about it.” 

“There is not much to tell. I had long 
been conscious that I was not getting on as 
fast as I should. I was not keeping up with my 
work: it was distasteful tome. When I opened 
my desk in the morning and found it covered 
with reminders of work to be done during the 
day, I became discouraged. There were always 
plenty of comparatively easy things to do, and 
these I did first, putting off the disagreeable 
duties as long as possible. Result: I became 
intellectually lazy. I felt an increasing inca- 
pacity for my work. One morning I woke up. 
I took stock of myself to find out the trouble. 
Memoranda of several matters that had long 
needed attention stared at me from my calendar, 

“Suddenly the thought came to me: ‘I have 
been doing only the easy things. By post- 
poning the disagreeable tasks, the mean, an- 
noying little things, my mental muscles have 
been allowed to grow flabby. They must get 
some exercise.’ I took off my coat and pro- 
ceeded to ‘clean house.’ It wasn’t half as hard 
as I expected. Then I took a card and wrote 
on it, ‘Do the Hard Thing First,’ and put it 
where I could see it every morning. I’ve been 
doing the hard thing first ever since.” 

Brooklyn Central. 


VERY grain helps to fill the bushel. Every 
member helps to make the Sunday 
School larger. Every penny helps to 

increase the offering, 
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Modern education too often covers the fingers 
with rings, and at the same time cuts the sinews 
at the wrist. EARL OF STERLING. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
WHERE ARE THE FLOWERS? 


BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


Tue flowers were gay all Summer long, 
The sun their friend so fair; 

He made them beautiful and strong, 
Their velvet robes and silks to wear. 


And now the Autumn bids the sun 
To leave them in his care, 
And now you see the flowers run 
To hide from him most everywhere. 


So Winter sends the silent snow 
Their secret place to keep; 

And there they lie, as children know, 
And dream of Summer in their sleep. 


But, when the winter days are done, 
They’ll waken from their rest; 

And all in Spring will greet the sun; 
And won’t they all be glad and blest? 
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THE SWEET PEA FAMILY AS VIEWED 
FROM A ROBIN’S NEST. 


BY LIZZIE DE ARMOND. 


“e OMEBODY has moved into the white 
S house,”’ chirped Mrs. Robin Redbreast 
as Mr. R. came flying up to the crotchety 
cherry-tree branch with some tiny bits of wool 
in his beak. “I expect there’ll be a lot of boys,” 
grumbled Mr. Robin. ‘“They’ll be sure to 
climb up the tree, steal our eggs, break our nest 
to pieces, and maybe shoot one of us.” 

Mr. Robin had a cold in his head, and the 
scanty breakfast did not begin to satisfy his 
hunger, so of course he felt grumpy. ‘‘There’ll 
be lots of crumbs and things,” replied his wife, 
in her soft voice. ‘“‘I saw only one boy, and 
he has kilts and long yellow curls. His hair 
will be sure to catch on the branches if he tries 
to climb.” 

A man and a rosy-cheeked girl came out on 
the porch, so the robins hurried into the new 
nest, and peeked over the edge to see what 
would happen next. 

First a long trench was dug near the gravel 
walk, then a whole lot of tiny brown balls, with 
white spots on the end, were scattered in it, 
and covered well with the rich black earth, 
which was pressed firmly down by the father’s 
big foot. 

“They must be good to eat,’ sighed Mrs. 
Robin. “I’m so hungry; but we can never, 
never scratch them out.” The rain fell and 
the warm sun shone down, and soon there 
was a row of plants standing up stiff and straight, 
like an army of soldiers. Harry, the yellow- 
haired boy, wore pants now, and the curls were 
cut off. As Mrs. Robin was turning over her 
eggs, she heard him say: ‘‘These are sweet peas. 
Father says they belong to the Pulse family. 
We had some of their first cousins to-day. I 
ate about forty, I guess.” 

A shiver ran through the row of sweet peas. 
The largest one was so near Harry it could have 
touched his hand, but it never would do such 
a thing; for its clean, hairy stem might have 
been covered with grime from his dirty fingers, 
and that is bad for a plant’s pores. 

“Boy, you’re a cannibal!’ shrieked the tall 
pea, in a thin squeaky Voice. ‘You stuffed 
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THE UNWELCOME KISS—A. H. DIFFENBACH. 


all those dear plant babies into that big cave 
in your face, and they’ll never, never come 
back any more.’”’ Here the green stem drooped 
until it almost touched the ground. The whole 
row followed her example. 

“T have to eat to keep me alive,” said Harry, 
very softly. It was so odd to hear plants talk. 
“You eat, too.” 

“Yes; but it’s clear, beautiful mineral sap, 
that comes from the ground, and runs up little 
pipes in my stem to the leaf kitchens, where 
the sun cooks it into nice jelly. I never eat 
children.” 

“Tf you did, I’d have my father chop you all 
down in a minute,” cried Harry, who began 
to feel queer inside, not because he was afraid. 
Oh, no; for boys in pants have to be brave. 

Sister Lou came out of the house just then. 
She had a short hoe to cut the weeds that were 
growing up around the sweet peas. 

“Do look at them!” said Harry, “They are 


tumbling all over each other. And father told 
me this morning that they were full of starch. 
It will serve them right if they have dirty faces.” 

“Tt isn’t their fault, poor dears!’ replied 
Sister Lou. ‘They belong to a family that have 
weak backs; and, just as soon as the upper ends 
of their leaf stalks turn into these curly tendrils, 
they need something to hold on to. I'll ask 
John to fix them right away.” 

“Ten-drils, ten-drils,’ Harry felt puzzled 
over that word. He spoke out loud “Grandpa 
had something he called a drill,—lots of pipes 
that dropped seeds in the ground. I wonder 
if the sweet-pea seeds will tumble through these 
curlies, and come up next year. I guess I’ll 
break one in half and see.” 

“No, you won’t!” screamed the peas in chorus, 
“They are our hands and fingers. Go in the 
house: you spoil our temper.” 

John came with a long roll of wire that he 


fastened securely to four stout posts. Then he 
: ; 
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lifted some of the green vines very carefully, 
and laid them against the wire. ‘‘Now, Master 
Harry, watch sharp,” said the man, ‘‘and you'll 
see some queer doings. There’s many an odd 
thing going on in a flower garden.” 

A westerly breeze had sprung up, and every 
few minutes it. would swing the vines to and 
fro, pushing them nearer the wire. 
green fingers reached out as far as they could, 
and quickly caught hold, twisting in and out 
of the tiny holes. It was like beginning to 
-live over again to be able to stand up and get 
the crooks out of one’s back, 

Harry’s mother was sick. So they sent him 
to grandma’s, in order that she might have a 
little rest and quiet. Soon the sweet peas were 
covered with the loveliest blossoms, pink and 
white and royal purple, mottled and streaked 


-and tipped with almost every hue of the rain- 


bow. 

“Tt is a fine thing to have a whole perfume 
counter close to one’s house,” chirped Mrs. 
Robin. ‘It will help to keep my bird chil- 
dren sweet.’? And she looked lovingly at the 
big-eyed, long-necked creatures whose heads 
peeped out through her feathers. 

In every flower she saw a queer thing curved 
like the blade of a scythe. This, the purple 
pea told her, was a pistil that would stay in 
the green calyx cup after all the flower leaves had 
dropped off, until— Here she stopped, and 
would say nothing more. 

When Harry came back, the scythe blades 
had turned into long green pea-pod nurseries, 
packed full of seed babies. He had a hard time 
keeping the Robin Redbreast folk from eating 
them up; but father made a strong netting tent 
for the whole row of sweet peas, pegging it 


_ firmly down on each side, so they looked like 


soldiers camping out. ; 

Soon the nurseries turned brown, each roof 
curled up, and out rolled the babies inside. The 
rain pushed them down into the soft earth. 

“Now that is the end of them,” cried Harry; 
and the Robin family, who were ready to fly 
away, repeated “Yes, that is the end.’”’ But the 
pea vines rustled and swayed from side to side 
as if saying, ‘‘No! no! no!” 


THE SQUIRREL’S ARITHMETIC. 


Hiex on a branch of a walnut-tree 
A bright-eyed squirrel sat. 

What was he thinking so earnestly? 
And what was he looking at? 

The forest was green around him, 
The sky all over his head; 

His nest was in a hollow limb, 
And his children snug in bed. 


He was doing a problem o’er and o’er, 
Busily thinking was he; 
How many nuts for his winter’s store 
Could he hide in the hollow tree? r 
He sat so still on his swaying bough, 
You might have thought him asleep. 
Oh, no! He was trying to reckon now 
The nuts the babies could eat. 


Then suddenly he frisked about, 
And down the tree he ran. 
“The best way to do, without a doubt, 
Is to gather all I can.” 
Selected. 


F our Father seems distant, it is because we 
have taken our portion of goods and 
travelled into a far country, to set up for 

‘ourselves, that we may foolishly enjoy rather 
than reverently serve. 


The curly 
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CHINESE BRIDAL CHAIR. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


THE DOROTHY STORIES. 


BY GRACE MAY NORTH. 
II. A Spring Shower. . 


HE wind dashed the rain against the 
window pane. Dorothy Dot wished 

_ that she might take father’s umbrella 
and go out doors. Mother laughed. ‘‘Such a 


tiny girl under such a big umbrella ~ Why, ~ 


dearie, this wild wind would blow you quite 
away.’ Dorothy cuddled in the easy-chair 
and watched the rain spatter and splash. What 
a sleepy song it was crooning! 

In a very few moments Dot found herself 
really out of doors holding fast to an opened 
umbrella, A puff of wind blew her up to a 
tree-top. It was the apple-tree where the Red 
Robins had a nest. The tiny baby birds 
opened their mouths very wide. 

The Mother Bird asked very politely: ‘‘Doro- 
thy Dot, will you please fly to some other tree? 
You might tip my nest over and tumble my 
babies out on the wet grass.” 

“Dear me!”’ said Dorothy Dot. ‘That would 
be too bad. But I do not know how to fly. I 
am only a little girl.” 

“Tf you could fly into my tree, why can’t you 
fly out of it?” asked the puzzled robin. 

Just then another rush of wind filled the um- 
brella, and away went Dot. The Mother Robin 
was glad. It wondered how Dot could fly so 
fast with only one wing. In a calm the um- 
brella floated to the ground. In a very wet 
elump of fern Dot sat wondering what would 
happen next. Her own mother was calling 
“Come, Dorothy, supperisready.” Dot sprang 
up dizzily. Somehow the wet ferns had become 
an easy-chair before a crackling fire. 

The rain still pattered on the window pane, 
but Dot was glad that she was not really out 
in the cold and wet. While Dorothy was eating 
her warm bread and milk, she thought of the 
hungry birdies and wished that she might give 
them part of her supper. 


III. The Pansy Wreath. 


Dorothy Dot was being very naughty. She 
wanted a hat trimmed with flowers, but the one 
which mother had bought was only trimmed 


with ribbons. “I don’t want it!” said Dot 
crossly. Mother was hurt. She had thought 
that Dot would like the pretty green hat with 
its flying ribbons. 

When Dot was alone in the meadow, she had 
a very naughty thought. If only the wind 
would blow her hat into the brook! She put 
it on the grass and leaned against the elm-tree 
to wait. Soon she felt her curls flying as a rude 
breeze brushed past. 

Whirl went the hat, up into the air and down 
into the brook. Dot ran and fished it out. 
Then she put it beside her in the sun to dry. 

Down the path came a gypsy girl, dressed in 
bright colors and spangles. She looked at Dot’s 
poor hat. ‘The ribbon is spoiled,” she said. 
“Tet me trim your hat for you ” 

“Oh!” cried Dot in delight, “will you put on 
some flowers?” 

“To be sure I will,” said the gypsy as she 
took from her basket a wreath of large, velvety 
pansies. 

“Oh, how pretty!” cried Dot clapping her 
hands. “What dear little faces they have!”’ 

“Yes,” said the gypsy, ‘“‘they are the faces 
of kind-word fairies; but, should you say a 
eross word, one of the pansy flowers will die.’’ 

“Oh, I never, never will,’’ cried Dot. 

Thanking the gypsy girl, she ran home to 
show it to her mother. 

That night, when Nurse Nora gave Dot her 
bread and milk, Dot said crossly, ‘I want 
bread and syrup.’”’ Then she remembered the 
hat, and ran to look at it. As the gyspy had 
said, the cross word had wilted one beautiful 
pansy. ‘ 

Dot tried to remember; but time after time 
she forgot, until the once pretty wreath was very 
ugly. 

Dot ran out into the meadow, and sobbed, 
“JT want my hat just as it was with the pretty 
ribbons.’”’, Why, there it lay on the grass! The 
tiny red dots on the ribbon’s green were bright 
in the sunshine. 

When Dot reached home, she gave her mother 
a big bear hug as she said, “Thank you, 
Mamsie, for my nice, nice hat.” 

Mother held her close as she said, ‘‘Why, 
Dorothy mine, when I saw all of those bright 
dots, they seemed to say, ‘Take us home to 
your own little Dot,’ and so I bought them.” 
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THE HOLY LAND. 


We go not on a pilgrimage, 
As those who went of old; 
The Holy Land around us lies 

Of which we have been told. 


I see it when the morning sun 
Doth rise o’er land and sea; 

The moon’s mild beams, the silent stars 
Reveal it unto me. 


In all that’s good, in all that’s fair, 
I see it’s glory shine; 

As in the Holy Land of old, 
The ancient Palestine. 


And brighter yet, in days to come, 
Shall shine its wondrous light, 

Till all the earth is holy land 
With heavenly radiance bright. 


We go not on a pilgrimage, 
As those who went of old; 
The Holy Land around us lies, 
Of which we have been told. 
Jones VERY. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A WONDERFUL BOX. 


BY CORA A. HARRINGTON. 


WONDER how many of you little chil- 
I dren know the story of Pandora and her 

box. It is such a pretty story, I think 
even if you do know it, you may like to have it 
told you again in this little paper. 


Long, long ago, when the world was very young. 


indeed, it is said that there were no grown-up 
people with cares and troubles living upon it 
at all, only merry, light-hearted children, who 
danced, and played, and sang the livelong day. 

Whenever a child was hungry, he had only 
to run to a tree, and pick the most delicious 
fruit to eat; and there were never any tasks to 
be done or lessons to be studied. But, what 
was best of all, the children never quarrelled 
among themselves, or had crying fits, or were 
ever known to sulk the least bit in a corner. 

What a good time that must have been to be 
alive in! 

But then these little children had no troubles; 
for the ugly little things had never yet been seen 
on the earth, so it must have been quite easy 
to be good in those days. Now among the chil- 
dren who lived and played so happily was a little 
boy named Epimetheus and his playfellow 
Pandora; a little girl who had been brought from 
a far country by Quicksilver, that queer person 
with a cap of feathers and acurious staff with 
serpents carved on it. 

Quicksilver had also brought to the cottage 
where Epimetheus lived a large box, richly 
earved and so beautifuly polished that’ one 
could see one’s face in it; and this was fast- 
ened by a large cord of gold, tied in a strange 
sort of knot. Epimetheus had been told by 
Quicksilver not to open the box; and, although 
I suppose he must have wondered what was 
in it, as all little children would who had a box 
left at their home, he never thought of disobey- 
ing the command, but kept on with his play as 
merrily as if no mysterious box was there. 

But, when the little Pandora came, she im- 
mediately was filled with great curiosity to 
know what could be in this great box. She 
talked about it from morning until night, and 
Epimetheus became very tired of hearing of 
nothing but the box—the box. 


All the merry games of the other children 
could not turnther thoughts from it; and, finally, 
one day, when Epimetheus had refused’ for the 
fiftieth time, I presume, to open the box for 
her, she became quite angry, and drove him 
out of the house to play without her. Naughty 
Pandora! But then, you see, children were not 
used to bearing any trouble at all in those times; 
and it must have seemed very hard to Pandora 
to have a box, which was probably full of beau- 
tiful things, standing there day after day, and 
not be able to take one peep at them. 

So this day, after Epimetheus had gone to 
play with the other children, Pandora thought 
she would just lift the lid a little way, and see 
what was there. The big knot of gold cord 
was very hard to untie, but Pandora worked 
away until it finally was slipped off the box. 
Just as she was trying to raise the heavy lid, 
Epimetheus came in; but Pandora did not see 
him, nor did she notice that a black cloud had 
come over the sun, darkening the earth. 

No sooner was the lid of the box raised than 
a swarm of winged ¢reatures flew out, and one 
stung Epimetheus, who cried out as if in great 
pain. Pandora let fall the lid, and looked 
about to see what was the matter; but the black 
cloud had made the room so dark that she 
could not see very well. But she heard a very 
disagreeable buzzing, and after a while she 
could make out the shapes of some ugly little 
creatures flying about. 

And what were these horrid things do you 
ask? 

They were the whole family of earthly 
Troubles. There were sorrows, and cares, and 
diseases, and a great, great many kinds of 
naughtiness. In short, there was everything 
which has made people sick or unhappy ever 
since; for, of course, as the Troubles had wings, 
they flew about, and pestered all the people 
on the earth. 

But there was one thing in ‘‘ Pandora’s Box’”’ 
that had not flown out; and, as the two chil- 
dren were crying bitterly with pain and fright, 
they heard a gentle tapping, and a sweet little 
voice begging them to lift the lid again. At 
first Pandora refused, for she wisely thought she 
had already done mischief enough; but the 
cheerful voice pleaded so earnestly that at last 
the children lifted the lid again. 

Out flew a bright and beautiful little figure, 
who danced around the room like a sunbeam. 
She laid her hand lightly on the wounds the 
Troubles had made, and the children were soon 
smiling and happy again. 

-Of course Epimetheus and Pandora wanted 
to know the name of this lovely little person- 
age, and of course you little children do also. 
It was Hope; and she has stayed on this earth 
ever since, to cheer and comfort us when the 
troubles hurt and make us sad. And I, for one, 
can almost forgive Pandora for opening the 
box, although of course it was a very naughty 
thing for her to do, because how could we ever 
get along without Hope to make sunshine and 
gladness for every one in the world who looks 
for her? 


EEK the companionship of those who will 
S help you to know more and to be better. 
The easiest way to learn is through asso- 
ciation with those who are learned, and the 
easiest way to become good is by daily inter- 
course with those whose lives are beautifully 
unselfish and self-denying. 


Ceremonies are the oulworks of manners. 
CHESTERFIELD. 


For Every Other Sunday. J 
EARS INSTEAD OF EYES. 
BY ANNA BE. JACOBS, 


ITTLE Molly had met with an accident 

| to her eyes which had confined her to her 

bed in the tower-room. She had a 

bandage over. her eyes; and, after a week with- 

out the use of them, she became very weary 
of lying there. 

“What shall I do for you to-day?” asked her 
mother. “Shall I finish reading the story I 
began yesterday?” 

“No, mamma, I am tired of that. When do 
you suppose I can see again?”’ 

Molly’s mamma did not wish to sadden her. 
Although she knew that it would be a month 
before she could have the bandage removed 
from her eyes, still she did not wish to deceive 
her. So she said, ‘I shall try to make the time 
as short as I can for you, dear.” 

“Tisten, mamma, what was that shrill, sharp 
noise in the woods outside?” said Molly, amoment 
later. : 

“Tt was only one of the big blue and white 
jays which have been with us all winter, child.’’ 

‘Mamma, I had a lovely dream last night. 
I thought all the birds in our woods here came 
to sing at a concert, and that I could pick out 
all of the different bird notes as they sang their 
evening song; but, when I awakened this morn- 
ing, I could not tell one of the songs or the 
names of the birds.” 

Then a happy thought came to her mother. 
Why not teach her daughter to know the birds’ 
songs as she lay in her little white bed all day 
long? and, as though in answer to her thought, 
a cheery bird sang joyfully, ‘Drink your tea, 
drink your tea.” 

“Listen, dear,” said Molly’s mamma, ‘that 
is a ground robin singing.” 

_ “Oh, how pretty! Do they sing all day 
long?” 

“You must listen to-day for yourself, and 
tell me. There is another bird: it is the brown 
thrasher, who comes about the same time every 
year, just when the farmers are planting their 
corn. They say that the bird sings, ‘Plant your 
corn, cover it up, hoe it, hoe it’; and, if youlisten 


carefully, you will hear him say all of those _ 


notes every time, unless he is frightened or 
has his attention taken up by a fat worm or 
two.” 

Molly’s face soon brightened, and she forgot 
all about her pain and trouble in listening to 
the songs of the birds all day long, as one bird 
and then another sang cheerily to the little 
invalid in the tower-room. 

Molly. had many questions to ask her mother 
about the birds when she had finished ,with her 
work that day. 

“JT heard such a sweet one twice to-day, 
mamma,” said Molly, gladly, ‘quite different 
from the others,—a lingering, liquid song with 
a trill before and after the pretty note. Why, 
there it is again!’’ And the child clapped her 
hands softly. : 

“That, dear, is the song thrush; and I am 
so glad that you heard it to-day, for it is my 
favorite song bird.” 

The days passed rapidly to Molly; and, 
finally, when the bandage was removed, she 
also learned to know the birds from their colors, 
too. So she counted that spring after all as 
happy a.one, for she learned to know and to 
love the birds. 


Be brief; for it is with words as with sun- 
beams,—the more they are condensed the deeper 
they burn. SourHny, 
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INSPIRATION. 


Ox for that flame of living fire 
Which shone so bright in saints of old; 
Which bade their souls to heaven aspire, 
Calm in distress, in danger bold. — 


Oh for the spirit which of old 

Proclaimed Thy love and taught Thy ways, 
Forth in Isaiah’s thunder rolled, 

Breathed in the psalmist’s tenderest lays. 


Oh for that-spirit, Lord, which dwelt 
In Jesus’ breast and sealed him Thine; 
Which made Paul’s heart with sorrow melt 
And glow with energy divine. 


Is not Thy word as mighty now 
As when the prophets felt its power? 
The ancient days remember Thou, 
The ancient inspiration shower. 
Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE SEA-GULLS. 


BY MRS. MARY JOHNSON. 


HE Scilly Isles lie south-west of England, 
not far from the English channel. The 
coast is very dangerous. The island 

ledges are granite. Rocks and shoals, the deep 


‘channels of the coast and narrow seas, combine 


to break the regular swell of the Atlantic, and 
the currents are strong enough to push a large 
ship somewhat ahead even when anchored. 

At Christmas time a few years ago a great 
“Jiner’’ was fog-bound off these islands. 

The dense fog wrapped the ship about like 
a wet, gray blanket. Nothing could be seen 
even dimly. The great engines moved very 
slowly, while the steam whistle was constantly 
blown; but erelong they stopped, and the 
vessel was only lifted by the swell. 

Tf she could have remained still, her peril 
would have been far less; but, debarred from 
every point of sight, every sea-mark, the re- 
sistless force of the current was bearing her 
every moment nearer the granite ledges of the 
Scilly Isles. No one knew this at the time, 
but the captain was well aware that they were 
in imminent danger. To try to go on meant 
almost certain collision with some other vessel 
or striking upon an unseen rock. The only 
possible chance of safety was in waiting for the 
fog to lift, though this might not happen for a 
week. 

Hour after hour passed with no change. 
Food was provided as usual; but there was 
small relish for it, either among passengers or 
crew. The captain’s face grew more and more 
clouded, and he consulted oftener with the first 
mate. The fog whistle and the sound of bells 
were heard every now and then from some other 
vessel miles away. There was no wind, only 
utter stillness, cold, and darkness. 

The night was closing in when suddenly the 
silence was broken by a chorus of shouts, laugh- 
ing, and screams, mingled with the rushing and 
beating of sea gulls’ wings. It was a message, 
as well understood as the bell of a lighthouse. 

The captain rushed to the pipe, and shouted 
his orders. The engines throbbed; and the 
vessel, with a great strain and pull, began to 
move backward. She had been near, too near 
the shore. The current was forcing her directly 
on the granite ledge. The “liner” backed 
toward the open sea, the gulls following and 
sereaming. All the while not one could be 
seen. 

_ But, after the ship had passed the danger line, 
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the fog lifted for a moment, leaving the cliffs 
in sight, and proving that in a few minutes more 
she would have been dashed against them. 

“The birds saved the ship,” said the crew, 
“nothing else.”’ 

Shooting a sea gull on the Scilly Isles or in 
their vicinity is positively forbidden at any 
time of the year. In consequence they are very 
tame. They sit on the roofs like sparrows, and 
have no fear of man. All the outlying rocks 
are the homes of gulls; and, when a ship ap- 
proaches, they seem to think it is a new island, 
and fly to it, calling their companions. The 
very presence of the gulls indicates, without a 
chance of mistake, the near neighborhood of 
the shore and of rocks. Their cry is as sure a 
warning as bell or beacon. 

There is a legion of unpaid watchers keep- 
ing guard on the farthest crags, ready to bear 
their warning to ships lying in the most danger- 
ous position known at sea,—a fog on a coast 
beset with tides and currents. All along the 
shore from Land’s End to Poole Harbor these 
watching birds are on the crags of the perilous 
coast. They warn and save whole fleets of 
fishing-boats, as they pass the near rocks and 
cliffs, coming homeward amid the heavy fogs. 

The fishermen have passed the word from 
the Cornish coves to Plymouth, thence to Brix- 
ham, on to Sidmouth, and from Sidmouth to 
Bere, never to allow'a gull to be shot. 

“T reckon he is no friend to us whoso kills 
a sea gull,” said a fisherman out with the herring 
boats. “Ten times last winter they told us 
where we were, as we were drifting in a fog as 
dark as pitch. Once I was not six boats’ length 
from the picket rock when the gulls flew out 
and screamed, and I was away in time to save 
my boat and nets and fish. Only for the blessed 
birds I’d likely never have seen the two hills 
again.” 


RECIPE FOR HAPPINESS. 


YDNEY SMITH cut the following from 
a newspaper, and preserved it for him- 
self: “When you rise in the morning, form 
a resolution to make the day a happy one to a 
fellow-creature. It is easily done: a left-off 
garment to the man who needs it, a kind word 
to the sorrowful, and encouraging expression 
to the striving,—trifles in themselves as light 
as air,—will do at least for the twenty-four 
hours. And, if you are young, depend upon it, 
it will tell when you are old; and, if you are old, 
rest assured it will send you gently and happily 
down the stream of time to eternity. By the 
most simple arithmetical sum, look at the re- 
sult. If you send one person—only one—hap- 
pily through each day, that is three hundred 
and sixty-five in the course of the year. And 
suppose you live forty years only after you 
commence that course of medicine, you have 
made 14,600 beings happy at all events for a 
time.” 


ACTING BETTER THAN ONE FEELS. 


T is not necessary for the one who prides 
himself on being genuine and seeming just 
what he is to act as badly as he feels. The 

world would be a pretty doleful place if we 
didn’t frequently act far better than we feel. 
Here is what President King says about it: 
“One may be feeling, at a given time, with- 
out courage and far from cheerful. This, at 
least, he can do: he can take a good long 
breath, and stiffen his backbone, and put on 
the appearance of cheer and courage, and, so 
doing, he is far more apt to become cheerful 
and courageous. There are two sorts of selves 


~ 
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in you, a lower and a higher. You can be true 
to your higher self, or you can be true to your 
lower self. But you are bound to be true to 
your higher self. And one of the sensible, 
helpful ways to get the feelings you think you 
ought to have is to act in the line of them. 
It is to no one’s eredit to act as badly as he 
feels. He is rather bound often to act much 
better than he feels. And, so acting, he will be 
helped to better feeling.” 


’TIs always morning somewhere, and above 

The awakening continents from shore to shore, 

Somewhere the birds are singing evermore. 
Hunry WapswortsH LoNGFELLOW. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE CAT TO THE RESCUE. 


(Youne ConrTrrpuTors.) 

THE curtains were drawn, and but few rays of light 
found their way into the small room where a boy of 
ten years old lay discontentedly tossing in bed. 

Through the partly opened window came the sound 
of shouting and laughing. It was the other boys in 
the back yard, where they had rigged up asmall fleet of 
toy warships out of shingles, curtain sticks, and various 
other articles, which they were sailing in a mud 
puddle made by a heavy rain of the previous night, 
with a spacious contribution from the garden hose, 

Oh, how he wished he was out there too! But 
this could not be thought of; for he had the measles, 
and could not even pull off some of those hot and 
sweltering bedclothes, to say nothing of getting out of 
bed, 

Mark had never been sick before, so he did not know 
exactly what to do with himself, especially to-day, as 
his sister Mary could not read to him, for she had other 
things to attend to; and, even if she could have read, 
he could not have listened, for there were those boys out 
in the yard shouting louder than ever, as the battle 
between the warships was on, 

Now he could hear one of the fellows hollering 
louder than all the rest: ‘‘ You get your old boat out 
of here, my boat just torpedoed it. Don’t you know 
boats ain’t no good after they’re torpedoed?” 

How could he stand it? Why if his boat were down 
there, if he was down there, his boat would torpedo all 
the rest; and probably by the time he got well the 
puddle would be all dried up, and father might have 
turned off the water in the hose, so they could not fill 
it up again, 

Why was he always sick when there was any fun 
going on? Hepicked up a book andtried to read, but 
could not because the room was too dark. He found 
another book with pictures in it, but somehow they 
did not seem to interest him. What could he do? 
He turned and twisted, kicked and rolled. How 
could he stand it! 

But listen, what was that noise? ‘* Meow, meow.” 
It came again. Why, it was the the old cat Tiger, 
whom he had always petted and fed ever since she was 
a kitten. He called her, for she at least would bea 
little amusement, The old cat came and jumped up 
on the bed beside him; but, for all his teasing and 
coaxing, she would not stay, but ran off much faster 
than she came. 

“Why didn’t she stay! Nothing seemed to want to 
please him to-day. And he went on kicking and tossing 
harder than ever. 

But listen! Oh, there she was again, and she had 
something black in her mouth; and, as Mark looked 
closer, he saw that it was a little coal black kitten. 
The cat placed the kitten where Mark could see and 
play with it, and then went running down the stairs 
after another and then another, until she had six little 
kittens all in a heap on Mark’s bed. 

Nobody knew how the cat brought those kittens from 
the cellar to the second floor, for there were many 
closed doors and other obstacles in the way; but they 
did know—at least his mother knew, for she had 
been standing in a shadow at the side of the bed, an 
unnoticed observer of all the proceedings —that with 
each kitten Mark’s spirits had seemed to rise, until, 
when they were all there, he was as quiet and contented 
as he could be. ADELAIDE ARMS, 
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No fountain is so small that heaven may not 
be imaged in its bosom. HAWTHORNE. . 


OCTOBER, 


OcrosER is the month that seems 
All woven with midsummer dreams; 
She brings for us the golden days 
That fill the air with smoky haze; 
She brings for us the lisping breeze 
That wakes the gossips in the trees, 
Who whisper near the vacant nest 
Forsaken by its feathered guest. 
Now half the birds forget to sing, 
And hhalf of them have taken wing, 
Before their pathway shall be lost 
Beneath a gossamer of frost; 
Now one by one the gay leaves fly 
Zigzag across the yellow sky; 
They rustle here and flutter there, 
Until the bough hangs chill and bare. 
What joy for us, what happiness 
Shall cheer the day, the night shall bless? 
’Tis Hallow-e’en, the very last 
Shall keep for us remembrance fast. 
When every child shall duck his head 
To find the precious pippin red! 
Frank Dempstnr SHERMAN, in St. Nicholas. 


eminent senator of the United States in 

behalf of a man who was suffering great 
injustice. He replied, ‘‘I am so much taken up 
with plans for the benefit of the race that I 
have no time for individuals.’’ She pasted this 
into her album, with this comment, ‘“‘When last 
heard from, our Maker had not reached this 
altitude.” 


lee WARD HOWE once wrote to an 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


THE Editor takes the paragraph above, re- 
ferring to Mrs. Howe, for his text. 

He who neglects persons will soon be false to 
principles. It is well enough to aim at the 
stars, sometimes, but not continually. <A good 
traveller looks down as well as up. Visions 
were made as patterns for action. For every 
peak there is a valley. The best lover of his 
country is the man who loves his friends and 
village most heartily. 

How much praise has been given New Eng- 
land for her love of liberty, her ideals, her broad 
intellectual life! But nowhere in the wide land 
is there so much devotion to local sentiment 
and associations as in New England. The root 
of her splendid record of large, world-wide move- 


ments lies in homely, simple, loyal sources. 


Her reformers had time for individuals, for 
actual things. 

The best treatment of a class is by individ- 
ualizing its members. It suffers when lectured 
at, as a vague whole. Modern philanthropy 
deals with persons,—James, Mary, John,—the 
particular case, not the classified pensioner. 
The moral for us is plain. Steam uncontrolled 
wastes itself in noisy vapors. Made to serve 
an object, it works wonders. Let us have plans 
for the benefit of our race, but let us remember 
the law of life, and have them in working shape. 
Sentiment is a mighty agency, only, however, 
when wisely directed. He who makes individ- 
uals sources of influence, starts possibilities un- 
measured, and the range of results cannot be 
computed. He who plans for the universe may 
find no individual finally touched by his dreamy, 
ambitious ideas. 


Every Other Sunday. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE INTELLIGENT DOG. 


YRAME and Thisbe are two very intelli- 
gent, very honest dogs, and quite de- 
voted to their master, who lives in a 
village in the department of La Dréme (France). 
Pyrame, a dog of Scottish breed, had followed 
part of the family of his masters to a field situ- 
ated at a distance of three kilometres from 
there, where they were to work all day. In 
reaching the spot, they discovered that bread 
had been forgotten amongst all the victuals 
which had been brought. A fine plan was at 
once made. Pyrame, well known for his intelli- 
gence, will serve as messenger. A written 
message is tied on his collar, bearing the follow- 
ing words, ‘‘ Bread is wanted’’; and, encouraged 
by voice and motions, he is ordered to go. He 
at first hesitates, and shows his annoyance to 
be thus sent away, in spite of the manner, so 
encouraging, with which he is treated. At 
last he decides, when he understands quite what 
is required of him, and, as soon as he reaches 
home, he goes incessantly round his mistress 
and shows the greatest agitation and anxiety, 
but is unable to make her understand the 
mission intrusted to him, 

In utter despair he lies down on his back,—a 
thing he never did as a rule,—and, shaking 
significantly his head, he succeeds at last in 
drawing attention to the message, which, during 
his run, had slipped under his neck. The 
message is read, answered by another, ‘‘that 
bread will be sent,’ and Pyrame returns to 
the field with the answer. He is then con- 
gratulated, patted by his masters, and shows, 
by his leaps and joyful barks, his pride in having 
been thought worthy of accomplishing such a 
mission. i 

The correspondent who relates this story 
begs me not to mention him. But there were 
witnesses to the affair, and they can vouch for 
its absolute authenticity. 

Translated by Mrs. Figarola-Caneda, from 
the original French. 

Havana, 1905. 


HOME STUDY CLUB. 


Answers to these questions are invited from 
any and all sources.. ‘The names of the success- 


ful competitors will be announced at the end of ~ 


the year, when three prizes will be awarded. To 
the first on the list a fine heliotype reproduction of 
Joshua Reynolds’ ‘‘ Angels’ Heads,’’ size 22 x 28 
inches; second prize, J. F. Millet’s “‘The An- 
gelus,’’ heliotype, 22 x 28; third prize, ‘‘ Ma- 
donna and Child,’’ by Gabriel Max, heliotype, 
22 x 28. This department will be a monthly feature 
of the present volume. 


1. What did Philip II. say when told of the 
loss of the “‘Invincible Armada’’? 

2, What are called the three greatest pictures 
of the world? 

3. At what age did Bryant publish his first 
poem? 

4, For whom was the Sistine Madonna 
painted? Name the figures on either side of 
the Madonna, 

5. What story is told of the reception of the 
picture at the palace in Dresden? 

6. Who said, “‘From the summit of the Pyra- 
mids forty centuries look down upon you”? 

7. In what familiar poem does the author 
(a New England poet) describe the members of 
his own family? 

Answers will appear Nov. 5, 1905, 


~LETTER-BOX. 


ENIGMA III. 


I am composed of 13 letters. 

My 1, 3,-6, 7, 10, is a bird. 

My 8, 9, 4, 13, 10, is an herb, 

My 2, 4, 13, 7, is a song. 

My 11, 6, 7, 10, is part of a horse. 
My 8, 9, 10, 5, 10, is an adjective. 
My 5, 9, 12, 8, is to close. 

My whole is the name of a flower. L, M.-P. 


AN EVENING WITH AUDUBON, 


. Ira bird should fail in spirit, what would it be? 
What bird is also a piece at chess? 
What bird is a German meteorologist ? 
. What bird is a machine for raising great weights ? 
If a cock makes a morning noise, what bird is it? 
What bird is a boy’s toy ? 
. When you have a jolly time, what bird is it? 
. What bird was an American statesman ? 

9, What bird is a small board for holding plasterer’s 
mortar ? 

10. If you dip your head suddenly in water, what 
bird is it? Exchange. 


PAM oPwhwYe 


CHARADE. 


My first can walk, but cannot talk; 

My second may hold treasures; 
My third is sweet and good to eat; 

My fourth gives many pleasures; 
My whole is what dear little Fay 

Is going to plant on some day. 

' - Exchange. 
RIDDLE. ° 


Five hundred begins it, five hundred ends it, 
Five in the middle is seen; 
The first of all letters, the first of all figures, 
Take up their stations between. 
My whole was a king of great Bible fame; 
If you wish to know who, you here have his name, 


CONUNDRUMS IY. AND VY. 


Wuat is the most venerable herb? 
- WuaAt is the most precious herb? 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 1. 


Enioma I,— Labor Day. 
CHARADE.— Mattress. 
Worp Buiipinc.— Am (Ex. iii. 14); ram (Ex. xxyi. 
14); Mara (Ruth i. 20); Ramah (1 Sam, i. 19); Ra- 
amah (Gen. x. 7); Abraham (Gen. xvii. 5). 
Numerical PuzzLE.— Bacchus. Jupiter. Juno. 
Mars. Neptune, Mercury. : . 
Five Sons.—1. Mason. 
4. Season. 5. Arson. 
Conunprum I,— A barrel, 
Conunprum II,— A coat of paint. 


Ruth Ellicott, of Baltimore, and F, E. W., of Beverly, 
Mass., have sent in correct answers to puzzles in No. 
1, Every Other Sunday. : 


. 


2, Parson. 3. Damson, 


THERE is something magnificent in having 
a country tolove. JAmres Russert LoweEi1.- 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


Rey. Epwarp A. Horron, Epiror, 
(A BI-WEEKLY.) * 


The uniform subscription price of EVERY OTHER 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers residing 
in the Boston postal district must send twenty cents 
additional for postage. All members of Sunday Schools 
who subscribe for the paper will receive their copies in 
the package sent to their schools. Twenty-two num- 
bers constitute a volume. Publication is suspended in 
July and August, 
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